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In next week’s issue 


Part 1 of our riveting new series Rennes le 
Chateau tells of the mystery surrounding an 
impoverished curé’s rapid rise to riches after he 
discovered strange parchments while restoring 
the village church. And that ‘strange object in the 
Sky — is it a bird? Is it a plane? No! it's really 
a UFO! In UFO identification we show how to be 
certain of identifying a flying saucer. In Toads 
we describe the strange practices and 
superstitions that surround these creatures. 
Evolution plays a major part in our article on the 
_ Origins of life, and writer Colin Wilson concerns 
himself with the question of whether Darwin was - 
right or wrong. And to end, our last part of 
Hypnosis deals with the question of how solid 
the evidence is for and against reincarnation. 
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Above: ’.. . intended by 
nature to be the king of 
impostors’, as Casanova 
described him, Count St 
Germain claimed to know all 
the secrets of alchemy, 
including the nature of the 
Elixir of Life. He set up 
numerous laboratories in 
different countries in Europe; 
they would have looked very 
like this alchemist’s 
laboratory portrayed by 
Pietro Longhi 
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THE MYSTERY surrounding the Count St 
Germain is deepened by the genuine un- 
certainty about his origins, which remains 
today. One account states that he was born in 
I71Io in San Germano,the son of a tax 
collector. Eliphas Levi, the 19th century 
occultist, claimed that St Germain was born 
in Lentmeritz in Bohemia, the bastard son of 
a noble Rosicrucian, at the end of the 17th 
century. The date fits, and the background 
would account for the Count’s strong leaning 
towards mysticism as well as his formidable 
talents — even if they were not ‘powers’ in the 
paranormal sense of the word. 

He had, for instance, a genuine gift for 
languages; it is known that he spoke fluent 
French, German, English, Dutch and Rus- 
sian, and he claimed that he was also a master 
of Chinese, Hindu and Persian — although 
there can have been few people around with 
sufficient knowledge of these languages to 
challenge him. 

Horace Walpole wrote that the Count was 
a ‘wonderful’ musician. He was also a ‘won- 
derful’ painter — although none of his can- 
vases are known to have ‘survived. The 


uniqueness of his oils seems to have lain in 
the fact that he could reproduce jewels which 
“elittered'... ..asinthe lite’, 

‘Lhere.is plenty of evidence that St Ger- 
main was an expert jeweller — although not, 
as he claimed, that he had studied the art with 
the Shah of Persia. He is réported.to have 
delighted Louis XV by repairing a flawed 
diamond and it may well be that he decorated 
his famous jewel paintings with mother-of- 
pearl or some such substance. 

He also had an excellent knowledge of 
chemistry in all its branches; the many lab - 


- oratories that he set up with borrowed money 


throughout Europe were all apparently de- 
voted to the production of brighter and 
better. pigments and dyes, as well as to 
the study of the ennoblement of metals — 
alchemy. 

St Germain also had a reputation as a 
healer; besides curing the Marshal de Belle 
Isle, he revived a young friend of Madame de 
Pompadour after mushroom poisoning had 
almost killed her. 

‘The Count was reputed never: to eat-in 
company — he sat and sipped mineral water 


I4I 


Count St Germain 


Below: St Germain claimed 
to have studied the art of 
jewellery at the court of the 
Shah of Persia, where he 

is said to have lived from 
1737 to 1742. The many 
fantastic claims made by the 
Count, and the persistent 
stories that he was alive well 
into the 19th century, caused 
Napoleon 11! (below right) to 
set up a special commission 
to enquire into the matter. 
The findings of the 
commission were, however; 
completely destroyed in a 
fire at the Hotel de Ville, 
Paris, in-1871 (below, far 
right), an event that the 
supporters of the Count's 
story maintained was not an 
accident 
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while everyone around him was gorging in 
the self-indulgent manner of the time. This 
can only have added to his air of mystery. 
Casanova was certainly impressed: 

Instead of eating, he talked from the 

beginning of the meal to the end, and I 

followed his example in one respect as I 

did not eat, but listened to him with the 

greatest attention. It may safely be said 

that as a conversationalist he was 
unequalled. 
In fact, as Colin Wilson points out in The 
occult, the Count was probably simply a 
vegetarian. 

‘The real remaining mystery surrounding 
the legend of St Germain lies in the question 
of where he gained all his specialised know- 
ledge. Again thére is a simple answer: ex- 
perience. ‘The Count’s 19th-century follow- 
ers insisted that the knowledge was his when 
he first appeared at the French court in the 
17408, but it is more likely that he amassed it 
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during his long life; after all, he lived at least 
into his seventies. 

Not all of St Germain’s contemporaries 
were impressed by his talents. Casanova, 
who met him in the Hague when they were : 
both on diplomatic missions there, regarded 
him as a charlatan, but nevertheless found 
him charming: 

This extraordinary man, intended by 

nature to be the king of impostors and 

quacks, would say in an easy, assured 
manner that he was three hundred 
years old, that he knew the secret of the 

Universal Medicine, that he possessed 

a mastery over nature, that he could 

melt diamonds, professing himself cap- 

able of forming, out of Io or 12 small 
diamonds, one of the finest water... 

All this, he said, was a mere trifle to 

him. Notwithstanding his boastings, 

his bare-faced lies, and his manifold 
eccentricities, I cannot say I found him 
offensive. In spite of my knowledge of 
what he was and in spite of my own 
feelings, I thought him an astonishing 
man... 

And in 1777 Count Alvensleben, Prussian 

Ambassador to the Court at Dresden, who 

knew St Germain well, wrote of him: 

He is a highly gifted man with a very 

alert mind, but completely without 

judgement, and he has only gained his 
singular reputation by the lowest and 
basest flattery of which a man is cap- 
able, as well as by his outstanding 
eloquence, especially if one lets oneself 
be carried away by the fervour and 
enthusiasm with which he can express 
himself. Inordinate vanity is the main- 
spring driving his whole mechanism. 
Many of the stories about St Germain that 
gave rise to these sceptical attitudes did not 


- actually stem from the Count himself but, as 


was revealed by the researches of Gustav 
Berthold Volz in the 1920s, from the mouth 
of an impostor named Gauve. Gauve was 


Left: Louis xvi says farewell 
to his family, as the gaoler 
waits to lead him to the 
guillotine. In her diaries the 
Queen, Marie Antoinette, 
regretted that She had not 
paid heed to St Germain’s 
warnings. 


Below left: the famous 
French singer Emma Calve 
autographed this photograph 
in 1897 to St Germain, ‘the 
great chiromancer, who has 
told me many truths’ 


Below right: Richard 
Chanfray, a Parisian claiming 
to be Count St Germain, 

photographed in 1976 
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employed by St Germain’s arch-enemy, the 
Duc de Choiseul, who, in his jealousy of the 
Count, would stop at nothing 1n his attempts 
to discredit him. The idea was that Gauve, 
who looked remarkably like the Count, 
should wander around society exaggerating 
the Count’s known foibles to discredit him. 

Not everyone believes that the Count is 
dead. Although the parish records at Ecken- 
forde record his death, the legend that he was 
still alive began almost immediately after- 
wards. “Dhe--Count s:-Jast: patron; werince 
Charles of Hesse-Cassel, added to the mys- 
tery surrounding his death by burning all his 
papers ‘lest they be misinterpreted’, while 
another of his followers from Hesse broad- 
cast the news that he was not dead, but had 
appeared in Paris and foretold the outbreak 
of the French Revolution to Marie An- 
toinette — who, in her diaries, regretted not 
having taken note of what he said earlier. He 
made another appearance, witnessed by 
many people, at Wilhelmsbad in 1785, a year 
after his supposed death — accompanied, so it 
was said, by the magician Cagliostro, the 
hypnotist Anton Mesmer, and the ‘unknown 
philosopher’, Louis Claude de St Martin. 

In 1789 he went to Sweden to warn King 
Gustavus III of danger, and visited his 
friend, the diarist Mademoiselle d’? Adh¢mar 
— who noted that he still looked like aman of 
46 — and told her that he would see her five 
times more. She claimed that this did, 
indeed, happen — ‘always to my unspeakable 
surprise’ — the last occasion being the night 
before the Duc de Berri’s murder in 1820. 


The legend lives on 

The Emperor’ Napoleon III (1808-1873) 
was so intrigued by the story that he ordered 
a special commission to’ be set up to in- 
vestigate the life and doings of the enigmatic 
Count. The commission’s findings were de- 
stroyed in a disastrous fire that consumed the 
Hotel de Ville in Paris in 1871 —an event that 
the Count’s followers found impossible to 
ascribe to coincidence. 

A few years later Madame Blavatsky’s 
Theosophical Society announced that St 
Germain was one of its ‘hidden masters’ — 
immortals whose stores of secret knowledge 
were available to adepts for the enrichment 
of the world — along with such figures as 
Christ, Buddha, Apollonius of ‘Tyana, 
Christian Rosencreutz and Francis Bacon. It 
is said that a group of theosophists went to 
Paris after its liberation from. the~Nazis; 
convinced they would meet the Count; ap- 
parently he failed to turn up. 

Nevertheless, the legend of this enigmatic 
figure lives on. As recently as January 1972 a 
Parisian called Richard Chanfray appeared 
on French television claiming to be the 
Count St Germain. In front of the TV 
cameras, using a camping gas stove, he 
apparently successfully turned lead into 
gold. Will the Count appear again? Time 
only deepens the mystery of his true nature. 
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fi matter of life and 


Out-of-the-body experiences frequently occur when the body is on the 
point of dying, and those who have come back bring extraordinary 
accounts of timelessness and mystic well-being. Does this mean, asks 
JENNY DAWSON, that there is evidence for a life after death? 


ALTHOUGH MANY PEOPLE have claimed to 
be able to achieve an out-of-the-body ex- 
perience (OOBE) at will, whenever they want 
to, most experiences seem to take place spon- 
taneously and without any conscious effort. 
However, as we have seen, the circumstances 
in which an OOBE occurs are often unusual — 
on the operating table, for instance, or when 
the body undergoes a severe shock as in a car 
crash. And it is not, apparently, an occur- 
rence that is restricted to the mystical, the 


sensitive or the adept. In 1975 a survey of 


Ioco students and. residents of Charlot- 


tesville, Virginia, revealed that 25 per cent of 


students and 14 per cent of the residents 
claimed to have had an OOBE — figures that 
confirmed earlier reports that the experience 
occurs to about one person in four. 
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This doesn’t mean, of course, that the 
experience happens very often to that quar- 
ter of the population. For most people an 
OOBE happens when it is least expected, 
though it can certainly have a profound effect 
on the individual concerned. Robert 
Crookall relates such a case in his book The 
study and practice of astral projection. It was 
first reported in 1937 by Sir Auckland (later 
Lord) Geddes. in a paper presented to the 
Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh. Here is 
the doctor’s own account, taken up just as he 
realised that he was suffering from acute 
poisoning: 

‘I wanted to ring for assistance, but found 
I could not, and so placidly gave up the 
attempt. I realized I was very ill... there- 
after at no time did my consciousness appear 


Left: a detail from William 
Blake's depiction of the 
Valley of Death, painted as 
an illustration for Robert 
Blair's poem The grave. 
Blake was convinced of the 
immortality of the human 
soul 


Below: Lord Geddes, who 
presented a detailed report of 
an out-of-the-body 
experience in 1937 
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to me to be in any way dimmed, but I 
suddenly realised that my consciousness was 
separating from another consciousness, 
which was also “‘me’’. . 

‘Gradually I realised that I could see not 
only my body and the bed in which it was, 
but everything in the whole house and 
garden, and then I realised that I was seeing 
not only tings at home, but in London andin 
Scotland, in fact wherever my attention was 
directed. .. . And the explanation which I 
received (from what source I do not know, 
but which I found myself calling to myself 
my mentor) was that I was free in a time 
dimension of space, wherein now was equi- 
valent to here in the ordinary three- 
dimensional space of everyday life. 

‘I next realised that vision included... 
things in the four or more dimensional place 
that I was in. 

‘Just as I was beginning to grasp all these, 
I saw “‘A”’ enter my bedroom. I realised she 
gota terrible shock and I saw her hurry to the 
telephone. I saw my doctor leave his patients 
and come very quickly and heard him say and 
saw him think, ‘He is nearly gone.” I heard 
him quite clearly speaking to me on the bed, 
but I was not in touch with the body and 
could not answer him. 

‘I was really cross when he took a syringe 
and rapidly injected my body. ... As my 
heart began to beat more strongly, I was 
drawn back, and I was intensely annoyed, 
because I was so interested and was just 
beginning to understand where I was and 
what I was seeing. I came back into my body, 
really angry at being pulled back, and once 


back, all the clarity of vision of anything and 


everything disappeared, and I was just 
possessed of a glimmer of consciousness 
which was suffused with pain.’ 

Added the doctor: ‘I think that the whole 
thing simply means that but for medical 
treatment ... I was dead to the three- 
dimensional world.’ 


Losing the fear of death 
Others, undergoing an OOBE at a point when 
they seemed physically dead, have said that 
the experience has removed any fear of dying 
they might have had. As one put it: ‘It 
appeared I had a choice to re-enter my body 
or go ahead and die. I knew I was going to be 
perfectly safe whether my body died or not.’ 
And another, experiencing an extraordinary 
joy in his out-of-the-body state, was told to 
return to his body — at that moment lying on 
an operating table suffering cardiac arrest — 
because ‘my work wasn’t done on earth’. 
There are many like this case on record, and 
the similarities between the accounts lead 
inevitably to the question: does the out-of- 
the-body experience provide evidence for the 
reality of one of man’s deepest and oldest 
desires — the survival of physical death? 
What most authorities who have studied 
OOBEs agree onis that the experience seems to 
indicate that life is more than merely physical. 


Out-of-the-body experiences 


Yet itis not only during a crisis or at the point 
of death that an OOBE may take place. Pat, a 
20-year-old florist, shared a flat in Canter- 
bury, England, with her cousin, who was a 
musician. In April 1970, she says, 
I had been lying on the sofa for a few 
hours, listening to my cousin playing 
the piano. I was completely relaxed and 
felt-as-if [-were going’ to sleep. I felt a 
weight pressing down on my face and 


suddenly I was aware that... I had 
actually risen to ceiling height. I turned 
over and séeméd to hover... .f could 


see everything ~1n the room -quite 
clearly, » even. mysele -lyine- on. tie 


soia. , 2 Then 1 sot-what l-can- only... 

describe as a coloured door floating in A patient undergoing 

front of me. A voice within me seemed surgery. Out-of-the-body 

to say, ‘Open the door to seek know- experiences often occur 
ledge.’ And as I moved toward it the when the physical body 
door swung open to reveal a different suffers a severe shock — such 
coloured door. I remember thinking to as that caused by a general 
myself that if I were to find an answer anaesthetic — or when it is 
(but to what I didn’t know) I had to on the point of death 
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Out-of-the-body experiences 


Right: this 19th-century 
Tantric watercolour shows 
the spiritual centres — 
chakras — that Laya Yogo 
adepts believe to be a link 
between the physical body 
and the soul, or ‘subtle 
body’. Stimulating the 
chakras may induce a 
mystical state remarkably 
similar to that experienced 
during an OOBE 


Below: the Arizona State 


Penitentiary, rated one of the 


four toughest jails in the 
USA. Here Ed Morrell’s 


consciousness departed from 


his body when under 
excruCiating torture. Jack 
London based his book 
The starroveron Morrell’s 
experiences in prison 
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travel on. I lost count of how many 
doors I went through but I suddenly 
found myself way up in the sky hover- 
ing over Canterbury. Only it wasn’t 
April any more; it was a summery day. 
I didn’t want to return, indeed I had a 
great sense of elation. But I had slight 
feelings of trepidation. What would 
happen if I travelled on into the un- 
known? As I was thinking about this I 
found myself staring down at my body 
again. I decided that I couldn’t do it. 
Funny really — as soon as I had made 
my decision I was back in my body 
before you could say ‘Jack Flash’. 
The astral body, or soul, or detached con- 
sciousness, does seem to be made aware of 
other dimensions of existence through the 
OOBE. In June 1974 Mrs “T”’ was in hospital 
in Libya, recovering from a major operation, 
when she left her physical body: 


I seemed to get the knowledge that the 
answer to absolutely everything is 
within reach of everyone of us. I also 
Dad. theteelino- that... aia. Cidnor 
return to my body I would have to 
move on... . I was told that it was not 
time for me to go, I must return for a 
little while longer as there was some- 
thing else I had to do. I was not told 
what that might be. While out of my 
body I gained the understanding that 
time was non-existent, eternity or a 
fraction of a second could be the same. 
Such accounts also suggest that the extra- 
physical dimensions of existence are perhaps 
more important than the physical ones. And 
this ‘further’ state of being acts as a kind of 
haven when the physical body is pushed to 
intolerable limits. 

In The twenty-fifth man Ed Morrell de- 
scribed his experiences in the Arizona State 
Penitentiary — an account vouched for by 
author Jack London, who knew Morrell 
intimately. While in prison Morrell was 
repeatedly tortured: he was trussed up in two 
strait-jackets, and then water was poured 
over him so that they shrank. He said it was 
like being ‘slowly squeezed to death’ before 
he found himself floating free of his agonised 
body. In that state Morrell saw not only his 
immediate surroundings, but travelled 
across the world and, apparently, in time: 
among many people he saw during OOBEs 
was a woman whom he later met and 
married. 


Mankind’s deepest wishes 

‘Time travel, a sense of timelessness, survival 
of the individual after death, a deep sense of 
purpose and meaning to existence — these, it 
may be objected, are all zurshes that have been 
nursed by mankind since the dawn of time. 
And it has been argued — by Dr Susan 
Blackmore for example — that an OOBE is 
perhaps a creation of the mind, a world of 
thought and imagination. It springs, in other 
words, from the same deep sources as our 
most ancient desires, and is another expres- 
sion of the longing to be free of the limi- 
tations of earthly existence. 

Yet this will not explain such phenomena 
as the ability to travel ‘astrally’ — under 
laboratory conditions — and accurately read a 
number out of sight of the physical body. Yet 
this happened during an experiment con- 
ducted by Charles Tart: against massive 
odds the subject read the number 25132 
while being monitored by EEG and other 
equipment. 

So the out-of-the-body experience re- 
mains an enigma. The psychological theories 
do not account for the abilities of an Ingo 
Swann to leave his body and describe distant 
places. And such scientific data as we have — 
for instance that changes in brain waves are 
registered by EEG devices when an OOBE 
takes place — are descriptions of events and 
not explanations for them. 
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In the 19th century numerous toads were found encased in 


fioad mystery 


rock and — inexplicably — alive. How did they get there, 
and how did they survive? FRANK SMYTH investigates the 
controversy that threw Victorian scientists into disarray 


IN THE WINTER of 1856, French workmen 
were blasting a tunnel to carry the railway 
line from Saint-Dizier to Nancy when they 
came across a ‘monstrous form’ in the dark- 
ness. They had just split open a huge boulder 
of ‘lias’, or Jurassic limestone, when the 
thing staggered from a cavity within the rock, 
rattled its wings, gave a hoarse cry, and died 
without further ado. 

It was the size and shape of a large goose, 
though its head was ‘hideous’ and its mouth 
contained sharp teeth. Four long legs ended 
in hooked talons and were joined by a bat- 
like membrane, and the skin itself was black, 
leathery, thick and oily. 

Somewhat gingerly, the workmen carried 
the carcase to the nearby town of Gray 
where, according toa report in the [//ustrated 
London News of 9 February, 1856, ‘a natur- 
alist, versed in palaeontology, immediately 


A fossilised pterodactyl, 
more than 100 million years 
old. In France in 1856 one 
was reported to have 
stumbled from the middle of 
a boulder — alive 


recognised it as belonging to the genus (svc) 
Pterodactylus anas. 

The rock strata from which it had come 
tallied with the era in which pterodactyls 
flourished, and it was noted that the cavity 
whence it had emerged formed an ‘exact 
hollow mould of its body, which indicates 
that it was completely envoloped with the 
sedimentary deposit.’ 

The story of the French pterodactyl was 
perhaps the most dramatic. of a series of 
accounts concerning living creatures im- 
mured for thousands of years in solid rock 
that’ set the fringe of Victorian science in 
quiet disarray and caused more entrenched 
taking of sides than, for instance, even physi- 
cist William Crooke’s experiments with 
psychical research. Its nearest modern equi- 
valent is the UFO question and, like this, it 
simmered for decades without any satisfac- 
tory conclusion being reached. 

The foundations of the ‘suspended anim- 
ation’ controversy were laid in 1761 with the 
publication of the Annual Register, which 
that year devoted its pages to accounts — some 
from antiquity, some from more recent times 
— of living creatures, usually small reptiles or 
shellfish, having been found sealed.in stone. 
Among other things, it reported that the 
stones used for paving ‘Toulon harbour were 
often broken open to yield up living shellfish 
of ‘exquisite taste’, and quoted the writings 
of such as Francis Bacon, Baptist Fulgosa, 
Agricola and Horstius in seeking to show that 
snakes, crabs, lobsters, toads and frogs could 
all live indefinitely while apparently de- 
prived of food, air, light and moisture. 

It also retailed the first known personal ob- 
servation on the subject, by Ambroise Pare, 
who was principal surgeon to Henry III. Paré 
stated that, in the late 16th century, while at 
his house in Meudon, he was watching a 
quarryman break ‘some very large and hard 
stones, in the middle of one we found a huge 
toad, full of life and without any visible 
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aperture by which it could,get there... .’ 

With only minor alterations, Paré’s story 
was to be echoed over and over again during 
the Victorian era— sometimes well documen- 
ted, sometimes not, but always rather im- 
pressively consistent in detail. 

‘There can have been few more academic- 
ally respectable accounts, for example, than 
that given by the geologist Dr E..D. Clarke 
during a lecture at Caius College, Cam- 
bridge, in February 1818. Dr Clark had been 
supervising the digging out of a chalk pit in 
the hope of finding fossils, and at a depth 
of 45 fathoms had uncovered a layer of 
fossilised sea urchins and newts. Three of 
themlatter-appeared to, be in perfect con- 
dition, and Dr Clarke carefully excavated 
them and placed them on a piece of paper 
in the sunlight.’To his astonishment, they 
moved. Although two of them died shortly 
afterwards, the third was placed in pond 
water and ‘skipped and twisted about, as 
well as if it had never been torpid’ and 


=-pecame so-active that it escaped. Dr Clarke 


immediately began collecting examples of 
all the live newts in the: area in the hope 
of matching them with the disinterred 
bodies, but none resembled the long-buried 
ones. ‘The Reverend Richard Cobbold, who 
attended the lecture and saw the newts, said 
“They are of an entirely extinct species, never 
before known.’ 

On 31 October 1862 a paragraph in the 
Stamford Mercury anticipated criticism 
when it told of a living toad found 7 feet (2 
metres) down in bedrock during the excav- 
ation of a cellar in Spittlegate, Stamford. ‘No 
fact,’ insisted the anonymous. reporter 
sternly, ‘can be more fully or certainly es- 


tablished by human evidence, let the sceptics 


on this subject say what they will.’ 


The toad that barked 

Three years later, on 8 April, 1865, the 
august and sober Leeds Mercury was careful 
to go into meticulous detail when it reported 
the finding of a living, embeded toad during 
the excavation of Hartlepool Waterworks. 
Quarrymen, under their foreman Mr James 
Yeal, found the creature in a block of mag- 
nesian limestone ‘at a depth of twenty five 
feet [8 metres] from the surface of the earth 
and eight feet [2.5 metres] from any spring 
water vein.’ 

As in many similar instances, the toad’s 
body had been perfectly moulded into the 
rock, ‘and presented the appearance of being 
a cast of it. The toad’s eyes shone with 
unusual brilliancy, and it was full of vivacity 
on its liberation. It appeared when first 
discovered, desirous to perform the process 
of respiration, but evidently experienced 
some difficulty, and the only sign of success 
consisted of a ‘barking noise... .’ 

This was not surprising, as its mouth 
proved to be.completely closed and the 
‘barking’ came from its nostrils. The paper 
reported that though at first it had been as 
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Top: this mummified toad in 
a flint nodule was discovered 
by workmen in Lewes, 
Sussex. It is probably the 
only existing example of the 
phenomenon and is now 
preserved in the Brighton 
Museum, England 


Above: Dr Edward Clarke, 
who in 1818 discovered 
three ‘fossilised’, but living, 
newts 


Right: one of the numerous 
letters written to The Times 
in 1862 on the toad 
controversy 


pale as the.stone from which it came, it later 
changed colour to a fine olive brown. Apart 
from these facts, and the ‘extraordinary 
length’ of its hind claws, it was quite normal. 
The Rev Robert Taylor, vicar of St Hilda’s 
and a local geologist of renown, estimated 
that the magnesian limestone in which it was 
found was at least 200 million years old. Yet 
the toad stayed alive for some days. 

Several reports came in from the United 
States, via such respected scientific journals 
as American Naturalist and Scientific Amer- 
ican. A typical story, from the latter, told 
how a silver miner named Moses Gaines was 
chipping away at a boulder 2 feet (60 centim- 
etres) square when it broke open to reveal a 
toad; again, the toad’s body fitted its crevice 
precisely. ‘he animal was ‘three inches [7.5 
centimetres] long and very plump and fat 

. Its eyes were about the size of a silver 
cent piece, being much larger than those of 


TOAD IN COAL, 
ee 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES, 


Sir,—The controversy in your columns on the above sub- 
ject reminds me of what I heard when resident in Northum. 
berland, as having occurred at Chillingham Castle, the Beat 
of the Earl of Tankerville. . 

A slab of marble, forming one side of the. hiner siess: 
in either the dining-room or drawing-room, was observed to 
be always damp and somewhat discoloured, and partly from 
curiosity, and partly because the chimneypiece was injured 
in appearance at that part, it was determined to examine 
the place carefully. The slab was removed, and, I believe, 
was cut by a saw near the part where the unusual appear- 
ance existed, anda toad was discovered, alive, in the marble 
at this spot, and in the marble was found a recess of the 
size of the toad, and in which it exactly fitted. 

I give you the story exactly as I heard it in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Chillingham Castle, and a single line 
from the Earl of Tankerville would confirm or disprove the 
above statement, as its truth or want of foundation must be 
perfectly well known to his Lordship, and to those resident 
thereabouts, 

If the story is substantially true, I suppose that it is not 
more astonishing that a toad should be found in coal than 
in marble. Your obedient servant, 

! GODFREY SINCLAIR, | 


Onna Lochgilphead, North Britain, Sept, 18, 


toads of the same size such as we see every 
day.’ Although alive, Gaine’s toad was leth- 
argic: ‘They tried to make him hop or jump 
by touching him with a stick, but he paid no 
BLLeMUION Yo. 

These and similar stories, although de- 
lighting the sensation-hungry — general 
public, upset the scientific flock no end. 

There was no question in the mind of one 
Captain Buckland, who wrote sternly to the 
directors of the Great Exhibition of 1862 via 
The Times. ‘Toads in rocks were ‘a gross 
imposition’, he declared, and demanded that 
an example from a coalmine in Newport, 
Monmouthshire, should be ‘expelled’ from 
the show. To be fair, the Captain had some 
claim to prior knowledge of the subject, for 
his father Dr Frank Buckland, late Dean of 
Westminster, had experimented with the 
burial of toads in 1825. He had taken two 
blocks of stone, one limestone, the other 
sandstone, and had cut six small cells in each, 


into which he placed live toads, sealing them 
in with a sheet of glass and slate, and burying 
them 3 feet (1 metre) down in his garden. A 
year later he dug up the blocks. All the toads 
in the sandstone appeared to have been dead 
for some time, though some of those in the 
limestone were alive, and two had actually 
put on weight. Unfortunately the glass had 
cracked, and it was possible that small insects 
had got in and inadvertently provided food 
for the entombed creatures. When Dr Buck- 
land tried the experiment again, this time 
sealing the toads securely, all of them died. 

For most scientists, Dr Buckland’s ex- 
periments marked an end to the matter, and 
yet there remained a dissident group to 
support the possibility of survival. 

One of its spokesmen, William Howitt, 
commented on the question in his History of 
the supernatural (1863). He pointed out that 
all naturalists were familiar with the fact that 
frogs and toads sink themselves into the mud 
at the bottom of ponds to pass the winter. He 


Below: Dr Frank Buckland, 
whose experiments led him 
to surmise that toads could 
not live incarcerated in rocks 


Centre: common frogs (Rana 
temporaria) Can survive 
for months buried in mud 


Above: Gilbert White, the 
great 18th century naturalist, 
claimed to have found a 
mummified frog inside a 
stone 
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recalled an occasion at Farnsfield, Notting- 
hamshire, when, during the digging out of a 
ditch, he had seen a ‘regular stratum of frogs’ 
in a foot of mud, ‘as stiff as butter. Scores of 
frogs speedily woke up and hopped away to 
seek fresh quarters. If these frogs could live 
six months in this nearly solid casing of 
viscous mud, why not six or any number of 
years?’ 

In time, of course, the mud would become 
rock; but the great question remained: could 
frogs and toads survive the enormous pres- 
sure involved, let alone the vast -geological 
time spans, before such a metamorphosis 


_ could take place? 


The answer to the first point seemed to be 
that the frail bodies could indeed survive; the 
great 18th-century naturalist Gilbert White, 
among others, had recorded finding a mumi- 
fied frog in a stone — mummified, not fossi- 
lised. And this question of surviving the 
pressure, as opponents of the Buckland fac- 
tion pointed out, seemed to depend on the 
fact that the rock, in its plastic state, was 
moulded to the body of the frog or toad as 
neatly as a nutshell to the kernel. Buckland 
had failed because his ‘cells’ did not fit the 
bodies of his subjects, whereas a Monsieur ° 
Seguin of France, according to The Times of 
23 September 1862, had encased 20 toads ina 
block of plaster of Paris, which was then. 
allowed to set and was buried. ae 12 years , 
four were still alive. 


Worthen’s limestone theory 

A further theory was put forward by A. H. 
Worthen in the American Naturalist of 1871. 
Examining a toad found alive in limestone 
near St Louis, Worthen found that the orig- 
inal Warsaw limestone had been coated with 
a deposit of calcium carbonate to a depth of 
over an inch. Supposing, he reasoned, that 
the toad had hibernated in a crevice of the 
mother rock, and had been sealed in by the 
dripping of water that held carbonate of lime 
in solution? To the uninitiated, the entire 
mass would be solid limestone, with no 
difference between the old rock and the new 
deposit. At best, Worthen’s theory went 
some way towards explaining what might 
happen in some circumstances. 

The vast majority of doubting scientists 
refused to look into the matter even so far, 
however; they fell back on the theory that the 
witnesses, many of them workmen, had been 
dishonest, credulous, or both. But why 
should a man such as Dr Clarke of Cam- 
bridge lay his reputation on the line, as it 
were, for the sake of sensation? 

The pros and cons continued to be argued 
until the end of the century, when the issue 
finally all but died. It did leave behind one 
curious culinary legacy, that indigestible 
concoction of sausage and batter that the 
Victorians dubbed ‘toad in the hole’. 


Toads have excited controversy — even fear 
and loathing — for centuries. See page 178 
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For centuries there have been incidents of fish falling from 
the sky, the latest as recently as 1975. BOB RICKARD 
discusses this strange phenomenon, one of the least 


explicable quirks of nature 


ON 16 FEBRUARY I861 a violent earthquake 
shook the island of Singapore. For the fol- 
lowing six days, rain fell in torrents. Then, 
on the morning of the 22nd) after a last 
furious downpour, it stopped. Francois de 
Castelnau, a French naturalist staying on the 
island, reported what happened next to the 
Academy of Sciences in Paris, later that year. 

At ro a.m. the sun lifted, and from my 
window I saw a large number of Malays 
and Chinese filling baskets with fishes 
which they picked up in the pools of 
water which covered the ground. On 
being asked where the fishes came from 
the answered that they had fallen from 
the sky. Three days afterwards, when 
the pools had dried up, we found many 
dead fishes. 

Although de Castelnau did not see the rain 
of fish himself, he was convinced that they 
had fallen from the sky. Dr A. D. Bajkov, an 
American marine scientist, was luckier. On 
23 October 1947 he was having breakfast 
with his wife in a café in Marksville, 
Louisiana, USA, when shortly after a sudden 
shower of rain, he noticed fish lying in the 
streets: ‘sunfish, goggle-eyed minnows and 
black bass up to 9 inches [23 centimetres] 
long.’ More fish were found on rooftops, cold 
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Right: despite the fact that 
the phenomenon of fish 
falling from the sky has been 
the subject of discussion and 
eyewitness reports for 
centuries, no ‘natural’ 
explanation has yet been 
found. This illustration of 
falling fish comes from a 
book by Claus Magnus, 
Historia de gentibus 
septentrionalibus (1555), in 
which the author discusses 
falls of fish, frogs and other 
animals. 


Far right: one of the most 
reliably recorded incidents in 
Britain involved a timber 
yard worker, John Lewis, of 
Mountain Ash, 
Glamorganshire. On 

9 February 1859 he was hit 
by falling fish, as illustrated 
in Charles Tomlinson’s 
Raincloud and snowstorm 
(1864) 
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and dead, but nevertheless still fit to eat. 

On their own, such accounts are not much 
to goon. Much of the evidence for fish falling 
from the sky is circumstantial — fish being 
found, usually after heavy rain, in places and 
on surfaces where no fish were before. But 
there are some eyewitness accounts. 

One of the best attested cases to have 
occurred in Britain was at Mountain Ash, 


~ Glamorganshire, Wales, in 1859. In a paper 


published in the Fortean Times of Autumn 
1979, Robert Schadwald established on the 
evidence of eyewitness accounts published at 
the time that it had happened on 9 February 
1859. John Lewis, working in a timber yard 


-at Mountain Ash, was startled at II a.m. by 


being suddenly struck by small objects fal- 

ling out of the sky. One of the objects fell 

down the back of his neck. 
On putting my hand down my neck I 
was surprised to find they were small 
fish. By this time I saw that the whole 
ground was covered with them. I took 
off my hat, the brim of which was full of 
them. . They. were.” jumping = all 
about. . . The shed [pointing to a large 
workshop] was covered with them, and 
the shoots were quite full of them. My 
mates and I might have gathered buc- 
ketsful of them, scraping with our 


hands . 44 There were two 
showers... It was not blowing very 
hard, but uncommon wet... They 


came down in the rain in ‘a body like’. 

A similar experience happened some 85 
years later to Ron Spencer of Lancashire, 
while serving with the RAF at Kamilla, India, 
near the Burmese border. Speaking on BBC 
Radio 4 in April 1975, after another listener 
had described his experience of a fish fall, 
Ron said that he had loved going out into the 
monsoon rains to wash himself. On one 
occasion he was standing naked in the middle 
of this ritual when 

Things started to hit me, and looking 


Fish falls 


round, I could see myriads of small 
wriggling shapes on the ground and 
thousands being swept off the roofs, 
along channels and into the paddy 
fields. They were small sardine-sized 
fish. Needless to say, very shortly after 
the heavy storm none were left. Scav- 
engers had gobbled them up. 

No one has yet discovered how often fish 
falls occur. The records are widely scattered 
and there is not a full study available that has 
collected a/l known cases. But it seems that 
only falls of frogs and toads are more abund- 
ant. Forexample, Dr E: W. Gudger, of the US 
Museum of Natural History, collected ac- 
counts for 4o years, and found only 78 
reports spanning 2350 years. Seventeen of 
these occurred in the USA; 13 in India; 11 in 
Germany; 9 in Scotland; 7 in Australia; and 5 
in England and Canada. But Gilbert Whit- 
ley, working from the records in the Aus- 
tralian Museum, lists over 50 fish falls in 
Australasia alone between 1879 and 1971. 

One of the earliest references to a fish fall is 
to. be-found An. the ancientuGreekrtexethe 
Deipnosophistai, compiled at the end of the 
second century AD by -Athenaeus:-:] hese 
fragments, drawn from the records of nearly 
800 writers, contain the report: 

I know also that it rained fishes. At 

all events Phoenias, in the second book 

of his Eresian magistrates, says that 
in..the- Chersonesus.. it-.once “rained 
fishes uninterruptedly for three days 
and Phylarchus in his fourth book 
says that the people had often seen 
it raining fish. 

The earliest known case in England hap- 

pened in Kent in 1666, and was reported in 

the Philosophical Transactions of 1698. 

But despite the wealth of authenticated 
and reliable reports that fish falls have occur- 
red, no one has yet produced a convincing 
account of why they happen. One of the most 
plausible explanations is that they are caused 
by tornadoes, waterspouts or whirlwinds 
lifting water containing fish high up into a 
cloud mass and carrying them inland. 

Other explanations include the suggestion 
that the phenomenon is caused by fish ‘mig- 
rating overland’; that fish-eating birds re- 
gurgitate or drop their food; that fish are left 
behind by ponds and streams overflowing; 
and that fish hibernating in mud are brought 
to life again by rain. But these do not account 
for the variety.of eyewitness reports,-the 
assortment of species found in the same 
place, the variety of terrain where fish have 
been found and the sheer number of fish 
involved in some cases. And even though 
there are well-documented cases of whirl- 
winds and waterspouts transporting fish, this 
explanation is inadequate to cover all cases. 

Whirlwinds, tornadoes and waterspouts 
are very messy. They tend to pick up any- 
thing in their way and scatter it in every 
direction. This conflicts dramatically with 
the great majority of cases of fish falls. In the 
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Mountain Ash case, for example, the fall was 
restricted to an area 80 yards by 12 yards (73 
metres.by II‘metres). In the Kent case of 


1666 it was claimed that the fish were 
dumped in one particular field and not in any 
of the surrounding ones. Most falls, in fact, 
seem to follow this localised pattern. Perhaps 
the most extreme example of this orderly fall 
of fish took place south of Calcutta on 20 
September 1839. An eyewitness said: “The 
most strange thing which ever struck me was 
that-the fish did> not fall helter-skeélter .. . 
but in a straight line not more than one cubit 
[an ancient measurement deriving from the 
length of the forearm] in breadth.’ 

Whirlwinds move continuously. ‘There is 
considerable evidence that fish falls have 
lasted much longer than the time possible for 
them to have been caused by a whirlwind. 
The torrent of many hundreds of sand eels 
on Hendon, a suburb of Sunderland, north- 
east England, on 24 August 1918 is a case in 
point. A. Meek, a marine biologist, reported 
seeing a fall, that lasted a full 10 minutes and 
was confined to one small area. 

Even if whirlwinds do retrace their path, 
some fish falls have occurred in such a rapid 
succession that they could not have been 
caused by one whirlwind. John Lewis of 
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Above: one popular theory 
as to how fish could be 
transported overland and 


‘then ‘dropped’ from the sky 


is that water containing 
quantities of fish is gathered 
up by tornadoes. This 
tornado was photographed 
in Nebraska 


Mountain Ash, for example, witnessed ‘two 
showers, with an interval of ten minutes 
[between them] and each shower lasted about 
two minutes, or thereabouts.’ 

The length of time during which fish have 
been transported through the air seems, 
according to the evidence, to vary con- 
siderably. In many accounts, the fish are 
alive and thrashing when found on the 
ground; in other cases they have been found 
dead, but fresh and edible. It is difficult to 
believe that fish could be hurled against the 
ground and not be killed, but the evidence 
suggests that even those found dead were not 
killed by their fall. In his Hzstory of Ceylon, 
Sir James Tennant describes fish that were 
not injured by their fall onto gravel. 

More puzzling still are the falls of dead 
fish. On two occasions in India, at Futtepoor 
in 1833 and at Allahabad in 1836, the fish that 
fell from the sky were not only dead, but 
dried. In the former case, the number of fish 
that fell was estimated to be between 3000 
and 4000, all of one species. It is difficult to 
imagine how a whirlwind could keep so many 
fish in the air long enough for them to have 
dried out. But, despite widespread publicity 
in the Indian press at the time, no one came 
forward to report that a whirlwind had 
snatched up a valuable heap of dried fish! 
Perhaps even more extraordinary is the case 


‘from Essen, Germany, in 1896,’ where a 


Crucian carp fell out of the sky during a 
storm, encased in ice. Here, the fish must 
have been kept aloft by vertical currents long 
enough to become the nucleus of an egg- 
sized hailstone. 


Sticklebacks from the sky 

In the falls of other animals and insects 
there is a tendency for only one species to 
descend at any one time. But the evidence 
available concerning fish falls shows that 
they can be equally divided between falls of a 
single species and mixed falls. Up to six 
different species have been identihed in 4 
single fall, lending support to the idea that 
the phenomenon is caused by a waterspout 
scooping randomly from seas and lakes. 

Falls of single species present many prob- 
lems. The Mountain Ash fall in Glamorgan- 
shire, for example, was found to contain 
mostly sticklebacks with just a few minnows. 
Sticklebacks live in freshwater streams and 
do not congregate in shoals. How was it pos- 
sible for a whirlwind to have scooped out 
such a vast quantity of sticklebacks together 
from a single source and deposit them all in 
one place? Similar questions apply to other 
cases of fish falls involving just one species. 
Another curious feature is the absence of all 
accompanying debris. 

Objects caught up in the currents of a 
whirlwind might be expected to be hurled 
out at different times and distances according 
to their mass, size or shape. Contrary to this 
expectation, however, fish falls often involve 
many different sizes of fish. At Feridpoor, 
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India, for example, two species of fish fell in 
1830, one larger and heavier than the other. 
Similarly, fish ranging in length from 6 to 12 
inches (15 to 30 centimetres) fell in several 
gardens in Harlow, Essex, on 12 August 
1968, according to next day’s newspapers. 

Charles Fort, who spent a lifetime collect- 
ing accounts of strange phenomena, sug- 
gested that fish falls are the result of what he 
called ‘teleportation’, a force that can trans- 
port objects from place to place without 
traversing the intervening distance. Such a 
force, Fort claimed, was once more active 
than it is now, and survives today as an 
erratic and feeble semblance of its former 
self. Through this agency fish are snatched 
away from a place of abundance to a point in 
the sky, from which they fall. Sometimes this 
point is not very high off the ground, which 
would account for the fact that the fish are 
often found alive. At other times the point is 
very Close to the ground, accounting for the 
many observations of fish that seem to have 
appeared on the ground during a rainstorm. 

Fort further suggested that fish falls might 
be the result of anew pond ‘vibrating with its 
need for fish’. There is the case of Major Cox, 
for example, a well-known writer in England 
after the First World War. In an article 
published in the Daily Mail on 6 October 
1921, Cox reported that the pond at his 
Sussex home had been drained and scraped 
of mud. The pond was then left dry for five 
months before refilling with water in Nov- 
ember 1920. The following May, Cox was 
astonished to find it teeming with tench. 

In 1941 the American Fournal of Science 
published a story of a farm in Cambridge, 
Maryland, USA, where work ona new system 
of drains was halted because of rain. When 
work resumed, the ditch was found to be full 
of rainwater and hundreds of perch, of two 
different species, measuring between 4 and 7 
inches(10 to 18 centimetres). 

In neither case, however, was there time 


for aestivation. Overflows and migrating fish 
were ruled out because of the distance of 
both sites from any surrounding water. Fort 
also ruled out the possibility that the fish fell 
from the sky since they were found only in 
the new water. If they had fallen from the sky 
one would expect there to be some dead fish 
lying around. But none was found. 

Most fish falls occur during heavy rains, 
so the whirlwind theory seems to be partially 
acceptable. A look at the range of reported 
cases, however, shows that a number of falls 


have occurred in cloudless skies and quite 
independently of any accompanying strong 
wind. But if teleportation seems too far- 
fetched — and it is difficult to believe that fish 
can disappear from one place and reappear in 
mid-air — what other explanation is there? At 
present the only rational explanation in 
terms of known causes seems to be the 
whirlwind theory. But this, as we have seen, 
cannot account for all cases. The fish fall 
remains one of the oddest, and least ex- 
plicable, quirks of nature — if, indeed, it zs 
nature, as we understand it, at work here. 


Fish falls 


Left: another drawing from 
Claus Magnus’ Historia de 
gentibus septentrionalibus 
(1555) showing fish falling 
from the sky onto a town 


Below: this woodcut 
showing a man Struggling 
through a torrential shower 
of rain and fish was based 
on an 18th century incident 
in Transylvania 
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Above: this statue of The 
Black Virgin stands in the 
14th century Basilica de 
Notre Dame de Bon Secours’ 
at Guingamp in Normandy 


Left: Black Madonnas were 
thought to be involved with 
mysterious currents of 
energy (often called telluric 
currents), believed to be 
latent in the Earth itself. This 
map shows the proposed 
telluric lines across France 


Black Madonnas have been 
revered by generations of pilgrims 
as pagan Earth Mother and 
Christian saint. But as RICHARD 
LEIGH and MICHAEL BAIGENT 
explain, the sites of the Black 
Madonnas also have a powerful 
earth magic of their own, dating 
from even earlier times 


FOR THEPAGAN TRIBES of western Europe, © 
and for some of the Christians who followed 
them, the Black Madonnas seem to have had 
more than a conventional religious signifi- 
cance. They seem to have enjoyed another 
species of significance as well, one that in- 
volved, among other things, map-making, 
astronomy and astrology, and the mysterious 
‘currents of energy’ believed latent in the 
Earth itself. Today, these currents of energy 
are often called ‘telluric currents’, and they 
are indicated by what are known as ‘leys’. 

To the Celts who populated ancient Gaul, 
for example, the Earth was a living organism 
—the Great Mother, supporter and preserver 
of all life. As a living organism, the Earth 
itself was held to be nourished and sustained 
by a network:-of subterranean arteries, anal- 
ogous to the veins and arteries of the body. It 
was believed that a form of intangible, per- 
haps spiritual, power flowed through these 
arteries — an equivalent of blood. 

This power, and the channels through 
which it flowed, came to be known by the 
name of Worvre, which means ‘snake’ — a 
vividly descriptive appellation forsomething 
snaking its way beneath the skin or surface of 
the earth. The principle of the Woivre was 
used to explain such phenomena as under- 
ground streams, differences in geological 
strata and possibly even magnetic properties. 
And specific points at which the Woivres 


intersected or converged were deemed to be 
sacred sites or ‘power centres’. They cor- 
responded, roughly, to critical nerve centres 
in the body — or chakras, as they are called in 
Hindu and Buddhist thought. 

Certain such nerve centres were-of- m= 
mense consequence — akin, say, to the solar 
plexus. Others were considerably more 
subtle, like those manipulated by a modern 
practitioner of acupuncture. Both major and 
subtle centres in the Earth were marked by 
menhirs, or standing stones. They were also 
frequently marked by Black Madonnas. As 
we have already noted, certain Black Mad- 
onna sites — Chartres, for instance, and Le 
Puy-—were regarded as sacred long before the 
advent of Christianity. 

The standing stones that marked such 
sites, and possibly the Black Madonnas as 
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The: Celts i in ancient Gaul 


believed that an intangible, 


_ perhaps Spiritual, power 


flowed underground through 


“a system of ‘arteries’ that 
connected at sacred sites — 


{olf power centres. One such 
‘centre was Chartres, 
“regarded as holy long before 
a cathedral was built there 


, Pilgrims to the shrine of St 


pees at Compostela wore 


_cockleshells, the badge of 
the saint. It has been 


| _ suoseted that, in their 


- travels, the pilgrims traced a 
"path that reflected the © 
pcolsteliations in the sky 
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We have already seen how Chiisvamgy 3 
it spread through western Europe, adapted 


itself to long-enshrined - traditions, and 


local populace. We have already seen how. an 
attempt was made to subsume the various © 
pagan Mother Goddesses a 


Scuch sites were already. needed as ae 
lowed and consecrated. To dismantle them, 
in the face of ee belief, would have ee 
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Left: figures of the Black 
Madonna can be found in 
the most unexpected places. 
This is a garish souvenir 
statuette from Altotting in 
Bavaria 


Below: the image of the 
Mother Goddess, possibly 
interpreted as presiding over 
the serpents of the Earth, 
was a feature of many 
cathedrals. This German 
sculpture of a triad of 
Mother Goddesses dates 
back to the first century AD 


Saint Sara 
_ of the Sea 


this is generally interpreted as a triumph 
over the devil. But it may well also have been 
the embodiment of. the Earth itself — the 
Mother Goddess — presiding over converg- 
ing Woivres, the serpents of the Earth. 

In consequence, Christian pilgrims began 
to follow in the footsteps of their prede- 
cessors, making the same journeys to the 
same places. And by building churches or 
cathedrals on the ancient sacred sites, an- 
other benefit was reaped as well. Recalcitrant 
pagans, clinging to their old creed and 
making their old pilgrimage, would of 
necessity be exposed to the majestically awe- 
some character of Christian mysteries. 

There is evidence that a pilgrimage, in 


Deep in a dark crypt directly below the 
altar, in the church of Les Saintes- 
Maries de-la-Mer in Provence, stands 
the statue that the gypsies call ‘Sara-la- 
kalv’, Sarah the black. There is confusion 
about whom the figure represents, for 
the legend of the three Marys tells how 
Mary-Jacobé (mother of James the less), 
Mary-Salome and Mary Magdalene 
were driven out of Palestine and landed 
at the mouth of the river Rhone, but only 
the first two have given their name to the 
church. However there is evidence that 
Mary Magdalene became confused at 
some point with Mary the Egyptian, who 
was further easily confused with Sarah 
the Egyptian during the Middle Ages. 
‘There is no doubt, however, that this is a 
Black Madonna, for the holiness of this 
island sanctuary in the midst of the 
Rhoéne marshes goes back well before 
Christianity. On 24 May, the eve of the 
feast of the three Marys, the gypsies take 
their ‘Saint Sara’, dressed in as many as 
fifty of the cloaks they have made for her, 
to bless the waves she came from. And 
all night, in the crypt, they keep vigil. 


both pagan and medieval Christian times, 
was not simply a single visit to a specific site. 
Rather, it seems to have entailed a movement 
that encompassed a number of sites; and the 
movement seems to have conformed to a 
more or less fixed itinerary, a stipulated 
sequence. In other words, a pilgrimage, in its 
progression from sacred site to sacred site, 
seems to have been similar to a kind of 
elaborate ritual dance, performed in slow 
motion, so to speak, over a vast tract of terri- 
tory. And the key points of the pattern traced 
by this ritual dance seem to have been as 
regular and precisely designated as, say, the 
Stations of the Cross, which, in itself, com- 
prises a form of ritual dance. 

The network and resulting configuration 
of sacred sites were deemed to be immutable 
and eternal — as much so, in fact, as the stars. 
And indeed it has been suggested that the 
sequence or pattern that comprised the pil- 
grimage was modelled, as far as possible, on 
the stars —so that the pilgrim, in the course of 
his journey, would actually trace on ter- 
restrial soil a mirror image of certain constel- 
lations. ‘To the pagan peoples of western 
Europe, the stars reflected and symbolised an 
eternal rhythmical order —an affirmation that 
the cosmos was a coherent and meaningful 
creation, not a random product of mere 
chance. And the network of sacred sites on 
the Earth’s surface may well have been 
intended to reproduce, in the human sphere, 
an equivalent to the celestial order. 

Thus, it has been argued by certain 
writers that the pre-Christian sacred sites, 
and the post—Christian cathedrals construc- 
ted on them, constitute a kind of ‘star map’. 


Granted, this ‘star map’ may well be 
coincidental, or ingenious subjective project- 
ion. On the other hand, it may indeed reflect 
some form of deliberate design on the part of 
the cathedral builders, and of their pagan 
predecessors who created Black Madonnas. 

‘There would certainly have been a psycho- 
logical precedent for such a design. We 
know that structures such as Stonehenge 
were constructed with some specific perti- 
nence to the Sun, the Moon and probably the 
constellations as well. We know that 
medieval cathedrals were constructed with 
the constellations in mind, if not always 
according to a ‘star map’. The constellation 
known as the Great Bear, for example, is also 
known by other names — the Chariot, the Ark 
and the Ship. The cathedral was conceived as 
a mirror image of this celestial ship, situated 
on the Earth. Indeed, the cathedral was often 
referred to as a ship or an ark, breasting the 
sea of time. 

As this metaphor suggests, the cathedral 
was invested with a permanence and immut- 
ability intended to approximate that of the 
stars. It would thus be a fitting vessel for the 
eternal mysteries of the Earth and all creation 
— symbolised by Stella Maris, the star of the 
sea, the Black Madonna. 
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Above: the almost conical 
shape of the vestments, 


revealing no hint of the body 


beneath, and the way in 
which the child’s head 


emerges from the folds, are 


characteristic features of 
some of the oldest Black 
Madonnas. This richly 


decorated figure is the Virgin 


of Guadalupe, in Spain 


Left: an 11th-century Blac 
Madonna, in the primitive 
Catalan style, from the 
church of Borres in the 
eastern Pyrenees 
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mother goddess, Thames 
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Terror by night 


DESPITE MANY people’s scepticism about 
the existence and reported sightings of UFOs, 
some accounts are so vivid and detailed as to 
merit serious discussion. There are elements 
of the case of the Moreno Family that 


CHARLES BOWEN describes 
the extraordinary 
experience of the Moreno 
family, near Trancas, 


inevitably keep alive the search for an expla- 
nation, in particular the length of time that 
members of the family were able to observe 
and what they had described they had seen 


Argentina, in 1963 


invading their ranch. 


‘The figures were 
undoubtedly 
humanoid’ 

Close encounter of the third 


kind: Trancas, Argentina, 
rf October 1963 
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Atl? pieson. 21.October 1963 there: was: a 
breakdown of the private power plant of the 
Moreno family at their Santa Teresa Ranch, 
2 miles (3 kilometres) from the small town of 
Trancas in the Tucuman province of Ar- 
gentina. Since there was no light, the family 
retired to bed early, at about 8 p.m.; 2I-year- 
old Senora Yolié de Valle Moreno (her 
maiden name is used at her request) stayed 
awake to feed her baby son. 

Suddenly the. maid, - Dora Martina 
Guzman,-,15;knockeds-on.--y oles “door, 
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crying that she was frightened. Yolié put this 
down to the loneliness of the place and took 
no notice. But moments later Dora Martina 
was back — there were strange lights outside 
the house, for which she could see no cause. 
She explained that every time she went 
outside the house the whole farmyard was 


suddenly lit up for a few seconds. This could — 


not have been lightning; there was no thun- 
derstorm brewing, and there were only a few 
clouds in the sky. 

Yolié and her sister Yolanda got up and 


went outside the house to see for themselves. 
At first they could see nothing, but as they 
ventured further away from the house they 
saw, apparently on the railway line to the 
east, two bright, disc-shaped objects linked 
by a shining tube; Yolié described it as 
‘something like a small train, intensely il- 
luminated’. A number of ‘silhouettes — the 
sisters estimated about 40 — were moving 
about inside the tube. The figures were 
undoubtedly humanoid and the witnesses 
thought at first that there must havé been a 


‘derailment on the line, or some sort of 


sabotage. 

The sisters decided to go closer and inves- 
tigate. ‘They returned to the house for warm 
clothing, and Dora Martina fetched her Colt 
.38 pistol, which she kept as a safeguard for 
when she was alone in the house. Yoli¢ woke 
her other sister Argentina, and asked her to 
listen for her baby. When Argentina heard 
what Yolié and Yolanda proposed to do she 
warned them of the dangers of guerillas and 
saboteurs and then, being curious, ventured 
Outside. to: see. for herself. She letioutsa 
terrified scream, shouting that there were 
strange machines near the house. As she ran 


away from them she fell over a pile of bricks 


that was lying in the yard. 

Yolié, Yolanda and Dora Martina con- 
tinued investigating; as they walked round 
the southern side of the house they could see 
a pale greenish light ahead of them near the 
front gate of the farm. They thought this 


_must be from the headlights of the truck 
~driven by one of the farm employees and 


Dora Martina ran forward to open the gate 


“for it. As she ran-ahead, Yolié shone her 


flashlight at the green light. 
Instantly a disc-shaped, domed object was 


revealed, hanging in mid-air in front of them. 
It had six brightly lit windows and was some 
30 feet (9 metres) wide; metallic in appear- 
ance, it had a number of sections that were 
joined together with rivets at the seams. ‘The 
dome was also metallic, but it was darker and 
had_no rivets. The object was rocking gently 
to and fro. 

Suddenly a multicoloured band began to 
rotate inside the windows, a whitish mist 
thickened around the object, which emitted a 
faint hum. The witnesses became aware of a 
sulphurous smell. 

‘The three women took in all these details 
in less than 30 seconds. ‘Then, without warn- 
ing, a tongue of flame shot from the object, 
hit Dora Martina and hurled her and the two 
sisters to the ground. At the same time three 


more discs along the railway lit up, making 


six in all. 

By now the parents, who had been woken 
by the sound of falling bricks, were watching 
the object nearest the house from the window 
of Argentina’s room, which faced eastwards. 
As the band inside the craft rotated faster and 
faster, they watched while the disc gradually 
became enveloped in the white mist until all 
that could be seen was an orange-coloured 
cloud. A ‘tube’ of light emerged from the top 
of the object and probed the features of the 
house, as if conducting a careful scrutiny. 
Double ‘tubes’ of light probed forward from 
three of the objects on the railway line — one 
pair focused on a hen house, another on a 
tractor shed, and the third on a neighbour’s 
house. The ends of these ‘solid’ light beams 
or tubes edged forwards slowly, penetrating 
a fence as they went. | 

It took a few minutes for the beams to 
cover the distance of 200 yards (180 metres) 
from the railway line to the shed, and they 


the: front-or ‘the shed..~The- beams «were 
perfectly cylindrical, about Io feet (3 metres) 
wide. There were no shadows anywhere. 

Recklessly, Yolié thrust her arm into one 
of the beams; she had been thinking that the 
beam might be a jet of water that had 
somehow been concentrated into a parallel- 
sided beam. What she felt, however, was a 
powerful sensation of heat — but there was no 
effect on her skin. 

Yolié ran indoors. There, the temperature 
had risen from 60°F (16°C) toa stifling 104° F 
(40°C). The air was filled with a sulphurous 
smell and everyone felt burning, prickling 
sensations in their skin. Yolié’s mother was 
praying, and Argentina and Yolanda were 
pleading with their father not to go outside. 

The house was lit up as bright as day. 
Nobody was able to explain where the light 
was coming from; none of the witnesses 
noticed whether the light from the discs was 
passing through the walls of the house, 
though this is a possible ‘explanation’. 

The light had a powerful effect on the 
household animals. The Morenos owned 
three very fierce dogs and noticed that, 
whenever the light fell on the animals, they 
immediately became quiet and _ listless. 
When, occasionally, the beams fluctuated, 
the dogs seemed to come to life. 

Next, the object closest to the house 
swung its tubular beam of light in the 
direction of Trancas. The beam advanced 
slowly for some Io or 15 minutes until: Yolie 
estimated it had reached the outskirts of 
Trancas; then, amazingly, it switched the 
tube in a U-turn back towards the house. 
Next it slowly withdrew the tube of light — 
which was, like the others, about Io feet (3 
metres) wide — until it vanished completely, 
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finally stopped about 6 feet (2 metres) from 


A Witnesses first see objects 


B Large object becomes 


illuminated. Witnesses hurled 


to ground 
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and then moved towards the other objects on 
the railway line. Finally all six objects rose 
and flew off at low altitude in an easterly 
direction towards a mountain range, the 
Sierra de Medina. 

‘The time from the beginning of the sight- 
ing was then about 4o or 45 minutes. For 
more than half an hour after the objects had 
disappeared, the horizon was tinged with an 
orange glow. Once the Morenos had re- 
covered from their shock, they ventured out 
into the garden. The cloud produced by the 
object that had been nearest to the house was 
still hanging in the air. It was very thick and 
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there was a strong smell of sulphur. The 
cloud did not disperse until four hours later. 
A journalist who visited the family the next 


«day said that the heat and the smell of 


sulphur inside the house were still quite 
striking. 

Underneath the spot where the object had 
hovered the Morenos found, forming a per- 
fect cone 3 feet (I metre) high, a pile of small 
white balls half an inch (1 centimetre) in 
diameter. Next day they found similar little 
balls on the railway line. 

The balls were found to disintegrate 
under gentle pressure. ‘hey were later ana- 
lysed in the laboratories of the Institute of 
Chemical Engineering in the University of 
Tucuman and. found to contain 96.48 per 
cent calcium carbonate and 3.51 per cent 
potassium carbonate. 

An enquiry into the events at the Mo- 
renos’ farmstead was quickly mounted by the 


= local police. It was found that a Sefior Jose 


Acosta and an entire family named Huanca 
had seen the strange illumination on the 
railway embankment, while a Senor Fran- 


“cisco ‘T’ropiano had seen the six discs flying 


across the sky at about 10.15 p.m., about the 
time the Morenos’ ordeal had ended. 

What was the purpose of this extraor- 
dinary siege of the lonely Argentinian ranch? 
It seems the alien pilots of the craft were 
conducting some kind of investigation — but 
what did they hope to find? Another pos- 
sibility is that they were simply carrying 
out repairs to their craft. The light beams 
appear to have been used to discourage 
onlookers from approaching the craft. What- 
ever the purpose of the unknown pilots’ visit, 
it seems they did not wish the Morenos any 
harm. 
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Have you ever had a premonition? Sudden, 
strong intuitions about absent friends or 
future incidents — amounting almost to a 
certainty — are more common than one 
imagines, although it’s only the truly spec- 
tacular premonitions (about heads of state, 
famous personalities or disasters involving 
hundreds of people) that make the news. 

For example, when President John 
Kennedy was assassinated (above) there 
were scores of people all over the world 
who claimed to have had a premonition that 
something terrible was going to happen to 
him. On a happier note, Bjorn Borg’s fifth 
Wimbledon win (below right) was the sub- 
ject of a premonition. But did anyone fore- 
see the eruption of St Helen's volcano in 
Washington in 1980 (below)? 

The publishers of The Unexplained are 
interested in hearing about your premon- 
itions, whether they concern international 
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future 


or purely personal events, whether they’re 
about Prince Charles's future wife or the 
unexpected arrival of Uncle Bill from Aus- 
tralia. If you have a striking dream or just 
a ‘strong feeling’ about something that 
could happen in the future, send the details 
to us. We'll acknowledge every letter, and 
explain how you can help us check when 
they come true. Later on, we hope to publish 
the results of this survey. 


The address to 
write to is: 
Premonitions, 
The Unexplained, 
Orbis House, 

22 Bedfordbury, 
London WC2 


All you have to do to get your FREE volume 1 binder is fill in the 
reply-paid card asking for subsequent binders to be sent to you as 
they are issued, detach and post today. 

If you ask for the FREE volume 1 binder and subsequent 
binders to be sent to you, we will send your volume 2 binder 
together with volume 1. Your volume 2 will be accompanied by a 
Payment Advice for £3.25. 


THE ORBIS GUARANTEE 
If you are not entirely satisfied you may return the binder(s) to us within 30 
days and cancel your Standing Order. You are then under no obligation to pay 
and no further binders will be sent except upon request. 


Order your FREE 
binder now 


PLEASE DO NOT SEND MONEY WITH YOUR ORDER. If you 
ask for your volume 1 binder only, we have to charge you £1 
towards our costs of postage, packing, handling, etc. A Payment 
Advice for £1 will be sent to you with the binder. PLEASE DO NOT 
SEND MONEY WITH YOUR ORDER. Each binder is designed to 
hold 12 issues. 


IMPORTANT 
This offer is open only whilst stocks last and only one free binder may be sent 
to each purchaser who places a Standing Order. Please allow 28 days for: 
delivery. This offer is only open to residents of the UK and Republic of Ireland. 
Overseas readers see inside the front cover for details of how to obtain binders. 


Place a standing order-take one free! 


The Unexplained 
_ FREE Volume 1 
Binder Order Form 


8 To get your FREE Volume I binder simply tick the first box below. Fill in 
| i! _ your name and address, detach and post this order form today. 


No stamp necessary. 


Please send me my FREE Volume 1 binder and each subsequent 
binder as it is issued. (J understand that when each subsequent binder 
from Volume 2 onwards is sent to me it will be accompanied bya Payment | 
Advice for £3.25 which includes postage, packing and handling.) 


Please send me my Volume 1 binder only, together with a 
Payment Advice for 75 pence to cover postage, packing 
and handling. I undertake to pay within 7 days of receipt. 
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